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matter of idiosyncrasy how many of such distinct satisfactions 
can be felt at a time without the awakening of distaste. But 
it is not in the nature of the best letters to give that kind of 
satisfaction at all. Each is not, except in partial deflection 
* from its ideal, a finished product : it must arouse interest and 
repay perusal in other ways. Thus the reader, unsatisfied by 
any single letter, does not mend matters by passing on to 
others ; and, whatever his temperament, mental fatigue is 
likely to overtake him soon. 
* In what sense, then, can letters be considered literature ? 

In trying to answer the question we have to notice that the 
word literature is often taken in a sense inferior to that in 
which it has been used above. It has here been regarded as 
artistic production in the medium of words ; but writing which 
,pW* v . is of perennial interest, even though it has no artistic quality, 
»t — some old pamphlet redolent of its time, maintaining an im- 

iW possible thesis in an intolerable style, or some bit of doggerel 

. throwing a ray of light on a historical obscurity, — may, if we 
will, be regarded as literature. This use of the word suggests 
two literary qualities which may be ascribed to letter- writing, 
and which can be dealt with in few words. 
u Letters may be of continual interest as having been written 

> by persons of importance, and so may be published, and read 

by generation after generation, and rank, to all intents and 
purposes, as literature. But it is hardly necessary to point 
> out that the letters need show no vestige of real literary merit : 
they may lack depth of intelligence, glow of sympatny, play if 

of fancy ; their place is under the glass lid in the museum. 
n Again, letters may be immortal as evidence. In any at- 

v ^ tempt to ascertain the truth about the past, whether for 

strictly historical purposes or for purposes of biography or 
social criticism, it is obvious that the inquirer will be very 
fortunate if he has access to the ipsissima verba of some great 
1 actor or sufferer, or to some contemporary account of events 
or customs, thrown, as it has happened, into easy-going epis- 
tolary form. Here we at once feel that we are nearer the true 
' literary ground. To serve as useful evidence, indeed, the 
letters may be wholly inartistic ; they may possess neither 
style nor grammar, and may be the very driest bones of his- 
tory ; but it is certain that the nearer they can approach to 
( literature without losing veracity, the higher will be their evi- 
dential value. Let Cicero's Letters to Atticus serve as anV 
illustration. The Roman world of the time lives through! 
those letters, not only because they are the frank outpourings 1 
of one Roman citizen to another, but still more because they I 
are Cicero's. 
. A third way in which letters may come to rank as literature 

*' ( suggests itself at this point. They may possess literary, at 
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i the expense of epistolary, merit. We have seen that the 
highest epistolary merit cannot exist without spontaneity and 
as great artlessness as is compatible with educated intelli- 
gence. But there are many instances, even within the limits 
of one's own correspondence, of letters which, through lack of 

f spontaneity and artlessness* miss the highest epistolary rank, 
and which, for that very reason, become literary : they are, 
in short, essays in epistolary form. The letters of grave 

* and intellectual men are very apt to become thus eminent 
by defect. 

If what has been said were all that could be said, the liter- 
ary importance of letters would be small indeed. But, if we 
consider the matter more closely, we shall find that there is 
more to be said, and that even when literature is taken in the 
highest sense which the word is capable of bearing, it may' be 
made to include certain kinds of letter- writing. 

When we say that literature must be informed with design 
and must therefore take definite artistic shapes, we do not, 
after all, say anything ultimate about it. At best, we define 
its form ; and the question of the spirit which is to be em- Y. |* 

bodied in the form presently arises. As regards that question 
one thing is evident. Literary design, whatever form it may 
produce, is the appropriate expression of the personality and 
higher gifts of the literary artist. His motive may be the ex- '*■'■• jp 

hibition of beauty, the exposition of truth, or the criticism of f ; } 

life ; but it is impossible for him, in the execution of his task, 
to avoid self-revelation. This is fully recognized in the case 
of those who are classed as " subjective " writers — e.g. (to j$ 

take a well-worn instance) Byron. It will be universally ad- 
mitted that the complete Byron, talented, petulant, fascinat- * 
ing, vain, blase, sentimental, eloquent, can be reconstructed !j 

out of his work with little aid from biography. But, indeed, 
the distinction between subjective and objective does not i 

greatly affect the matter under discussion. If we take an 
" objective " writer such as Shakespeare we find his works 
to be, not, as we might be tempted to think, wanting in the * 
expression of the author's personality, but rather abundant 
in that respect. Shakespeare was an objective writer not 
because he was featureless or reserved, but because he was 
many-sided and sane : life as a whole was what moved his 
sympathy and came within his comprehension ; and this 
sense of the universal was the distinguishing note of his i 
personality. It was thus that Coleridge was led to detect a* 
lofty egotism in Milton. The poet himself spoke through 
every member of his celestial and infernal hierarchies ; and 
his poetry, therefore, is a revelation of spirit. 

When we thus look upon literature as the expression, the !;*\ 

self-revelation, of personality, we see at once how letters may 
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belong to literature. Letter- writing is one of the most obvious 
and natural forms of self-expression ; and the extent to which 
it may be really literary must be determined, in the last re- 
sort, by our analysis of spontaneity. True literature, we 

% found, must possess more or less artistic design ; the best 
letters, we also lound, must possess artless spontaneity. The 

' question, then, seems to turn on the more or less of design. 

What is spontaneity in literary expression ? The piece of 
literature proper, the poem, tale or essay, must possess a ... 

minimum of artistic design, else it will neither satisfy nor V^ 

survive, but it may be a mere minimum. A letter of the best 
sort must convey a distinct impression of artlessness, else it j | 

will satisfy neither the receiver nor posterity ; but it may be, 
so to speak, a mere minimum. In literature there must be at 

* least enough art to give the work objective value and so jus- 
tify its publication ; in letters there ought to be no more de- 
sign than that which is instinctive in rational and educated 

' persons with due control of their emotions ; and there ought 
never to be a trace of that art which is called for by the pur- 
pose or likelihood of publication. 

Spontaneity in expression, then, need not exclude the care- 

' fulness and design instinctive to education and good feeling : 
in other words (to put the matter positively) spontaneity, 

Iwhether in letter- writing or in literature, must include style. 
For style is but the correct, lucid, fitting and satisfying ex- 
pression of thought or feeling, differentiated by the individu- 
ality of the writer ; and the letter- writing which is deficient 
in such a quality, lacks what is essential to it, and so falls 
short of its ideal. The basis of style is intellectual and moral 

1 education ; its superstructure is individuality ; and neither 
the one nor* the other is inconsistent with the artlessness 
which epistolary success demands. Grammar, intelligibility, 
fit choice of words, rhythmical balance of phrases, control of 
emotion, are as obvious merits in a letter as legibility of hand- 
writing; whilst individuality, the other component of style, 
is that which gives to letters their chief interest and dis- 
tinction. 

We can now see how letter- writing, with all its generic . aw 

differences, may belong to literature by the firm link of style. J m 

But it is here necessary to observe that style alone, will not '•*-* 

make letters live as literature. They must have genuine 
epistolary qualities: in particular, they must show the in- 
terplay of individualities, as no form but that of the letter 
can do. Two things are indispensable in. the best letters, 

I namely, egoism, the self-revelation of the writer ; and sym- 
pathy, his self-giving to his correspondent. No letter can be 
permanently interesting which conveys a sense of great re- 
serve, or which shows indifference to the receiver. The 
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receiver may, of course, be a mere name to us, but he must 
be more than a mere name to the writer of the letter. The 
reaction of his individuality ought to be felt at every turn, — • 
iron sharpening iron. Hence the inferiority of the best merely i 
descriptive letters. Again it is essential to the literary value 
of letters that the personality which they express should be 
eminent. A trifler may reveal himself with the required , 
spontaneity and frankness and in the best style; he may 
find another trifler to exchange sympathy with him ; but ' 
his letters will remain the chatter of a trifler, and cannot 
be a literary monument. 

When we have thus convinced ourselves that letters may 
be really and truly literature, we find it easy to see how ap- , 
propriate they are as the vehicle of certain qualities which 
lend themselves to literary expression. Of such qualities * 
only four need be named : sympathy, gaiety, wit and humour. ( 
About sympathy it is not necessary to say much more than 
has been said already. The sensitiveness to the personality ( 
of another, the kinship and reciprocity of feeling which are 
implied in the word, can find no literary form so well suited 
to them as that of the letter. Sympathetic poets, novelists t 
and essayists there may be, indeed, and have been, just as 
there are men and women in love with the human race ; but, as 
a rule, the collective audience is too much for the emotion, 
which can thrive only in the fostering shelter of individuality, * 
Gaiety, again, the immediate and instinctive articulation of a 
light heart, may, under exceptional circumstances, spring 
forth unchecked into the cold light of public criticism ; but 
how much better will be its quality, and how much lustier its 
growth when there is no risk of a sneer at its vagaries 1 Wit, 
which, in its more perfect forms, can hardly dispense with 
pungent personalities, can achieve the greatest literary suc- 
cesses possible to it, only when, in the absence of publicity, it 
dares to be fearless. As for humour, that mysterious and 
precious combination of sympathy, insight, mental nimbleness * 
and sense of proportion, it can indeed find a channel in every 
literary form ; but, it is most at home where spontaneity is at 
its greatest. Reserve is the most formidable opponent with 
which spontaneity has to grapple ; and where there is pub- 
lication, there must be reserve. 

Two literary forms come very near the letter in its special * 
capacity for expression, namely the essay and the biography. } 
If, for example, we examine the work of the typical and 
supreme essayist, Montaigne, we shall find the least possible , 
design, the least possible reserve, which could co-exist with the 
intention to publish ; while, in addition, we shall find an egoism, 
which, only because it is the egoism of a very interesting man, , 
is bearable outside epistolary limits. The analogy between 
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The great difficulty of writing literary letters accounts for 
their rarity. But, though rare, they are not confined to any 
one period or section of the world's history. Nor is it 
probable that they should be hemmed in by any special 
local, temporal or national limitations; for where human 
affection is, whether in ancient or modern times, there are 

% likely to be letters. The Bible, to begin with, shows many 
instances of the highest and truest epistolary success. It 
is, perhaps, hardly fantastic to recognize in the Book of 

i Ecclesiastes, with its frank autobiography, its intimate 
confidences, its address to a spiritual son, its desultory 
method, something of epistolary character and merit. But, 
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letters and biography is more important and perhaps less 
obvious. Biographies which belong to literature at all are 
notoriously rare; the task of producing them is one to which 
few are competent ; and the forms to which biography lends 
itself are very various. Of the few which do unquestionably 
so belong, it is not difficult to find the type. If Montaigne is 

| the supreme essayist, Boswell's Johnson is the supreme bio- 
graphy. And if to Montaigne was granted the rare gift of 
opening his mind to the world as other men do only to their 
correspondents, to Boswell was given the grace of shewing 
the personality of another with a fulness and at the same time 
a disregard of literary form, which seldom co-exist except in 
epistolary expression. Boswell's readers have always been 
ready to acknowledge that his success was not wholly literary, 

1 nor even wholly the result of design ; they have been .ready 
to attribute it in great measure, partly to a hero-worship to 
which any biographical trifle was important, partly to the 
impressiveness of the mighty contrast between the small bio- 
grapher and his great subject. What we are here concerned 
to note is that in the best biography,' as in the best letter- 
writing, the revelation of personality accepts the maximum of 
spontaneity and the minimum of deliberate design. 

It may at first sight seem as if autobiography ought to 

• share what has been distinguished as the peculiar expres- . [ ;• 
sional power of letter- writing. But autobiography is exposed < '$ 

» to two special dangers from which the best letter- writing is K*^ 

sheltered. In most cases it is designed for publication, and y , 

, has, therefore, the self-consciousness and reserve as a rule 

* inseparable from literary effort. In many cases, again, its 
p value is marred by the writer's attempt to adjust the facts of 

his life to a preconceived theory of his own personality. The 
revelation which we seek and find in the best letters and 
biographies is one of which the personality revealed is uncon- 
scious; we must spy out his ways and thoughts from the 
covert of invisibility, and make our own inferences from them. 
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at any rate, it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance, 
from the present point of view, of S. Paul's Epistles. It is 
obvious, indeed, that those Epistles are not in themselves 
perfect types of epistolary form; but for that very reason J 
they yield invaluable instances of specific epistolary qualities. 
They lie on the border-land between the treatise and the 
letter, between the objective disquisition addressed to a • 
collective audience, and the intimate subjective revelation to 
" little children " and to " brethren dearly beloved and longed 
for. M Publication in apostolic times was a very different 
thing from publication as we know it ; the circular letter, j 
borne with danger by some trusty hand to trembling congre- 
gations, and charged with the impassioned idiom of a new 
" Way," was to all intents and purposes a secret message, * 
with only faint analogies to a modern treatise, composed 
under the weight of a vast critical tradition, and submitted 
afterwards to the cold inspection of innumerable pitiless eyes. 
Thus, even in letters like the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, where the character is least epistolary, there are t 
touches of self- revelation, and a fearless condescension to ' 
personalities, which are possible only in letter-writing. In 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and especially in the 
second, there is an exquisite and unparalleled blending of ' 
authority and intimacy, of momentous impersonal argument 
and the most sensitive personal affection, which we must ' 
search for in vain within the ordinary limits of literature. 
Almost purely epistolary, again, is the letter to Philemon, in 
which the human Paul, the magnanimous, courteous friend . 
and gentleman (if such an application of the word may be 
allowed) is so clearly mirrored, while in the Epistles to 
Timothy the characteristics of the treatise and those of the 
letter are in almost equal proportions. 

In Hellenic life the idea of friendship was so fully and 
peculiarly realized, and the feeling for form was so instinctive '* 
in the race, that we should naturally expect Greek literature 
to abound in specimens of literary letters. That the fact is 
otherwise is probably due to the close grouping of associates, ' 
and the infrequent separation of friends. For the Hellenic 
counterpart of epistolary expression, we must look to that # 
idealization of human converse, the Platonic dialogue. The 
contiguity induced by the conditions of Greek life and the 
concentration of intercourse in cities, led to a great and 
notable culture of the art of conversation ; and of that art 
the dialogues of Plato are the highest existing expression. 
Conversation raised to literary power has obvious analogies 
with letter- writing so raised ; and in the gleaming illumination 
of the Socratic irony, when the motive is least didactic, we 
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find not a little of that candid and unconstrained revelation 
of personality which is the highest merit of the best letters. 

The conditions of the Roman world were more favourable 
to the development of letter-writing than those of ancient 
Greece. Owing in very large measure to Hellenic influences, 

i the Roman in his best days attained an intensity of indi- 
viduality, a level of personal distinction, which no subsequent 
civilization has been able to exceed. Under the same teaching 
i he learned the masterly use of the most various literary forms. 
In those respects he was an apt disciple of his Greek masters. 
But whereas the Greek had made no attempt to attain 
political unity, and was practically confined to the limits 
of the city for the display of his individuality, it was given to 
the Roman to spread the force of his laws and the grasp of 
his citizenship over diverse and distant localities. Thus 
ambition, intelligence and success in the field built up the 
Roman Republic as it stood before its fall ; and there (remote 
as the causation may seem) we find an explanation of the 
immortality of much Roman correspondence. In thought, 
and expression through the chief literary forms, the Greek 
was the inventor and superior. But for stereotyping indi- 
vidual intercourse he had no other agency than the dialogue ; 

. and the dialogue, inasmuch as it was steeped in fiction, was 
too much a product of deliberate artistic design to serve as a 
revealer of essential personality. But the Roman, having 
much to say to friends and fellow-citizens at a distance, had 
an opportunity of cultivating another means of expression 
which he was not slow to use. 

The evidential value of Cicero's letters, and their impor- 
tance as part of the trappings of a famous man, have been 
already referred to. Their literary value, in the best sense, 

♦ is equally great. What strikes one most in studying them is 
their modern air. The first impression which they leave on 
the reader's mind is that they might have been written, 
mutatis mutandis, by a public man of the present day. And 
this impression is an abiding one. The letters are modern 
inasmuch as they are the clear and full expression of a man 

1 living under conditions, many of the most important of which 
are reproduced in our own time. They show us Cicero as 
the subject of a complex and highly-developed civilization, 

1 as an appreciative and thoughtful appropriator of the best 
culture known to him, a capable lawyer and statesman in a 

, city ruled by fitful opinion rather than by lofty principle ; as 
a brilliant orator, at once stimulated and embarrassed by the 
conflict of democratic, and aristocratic tendencies ; as a 
patriot, tortured by the violence of party-strife ; in a word, as 
a pliant leader, a reluctant partisan, a sympathetic student of 
the Greeks, a hater of physical force. That this was the true 
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Cicero will hardly be denied, wherever in the moral scale we 
may be disposed to place such a character. It is thus the. 
prerogative of Cicero's letters that in them, in a pre-eminent 
degree, evidential value and literary merit coincide. For 
with regard to the career of Cicero, the career of a public 
man whose individual life was identified with public life, the 
utmost that evidence can do is to throw light on the man's 
motives and actions, and on the motives and actions of those 
with whom he was associated. And such light is shed in 
abundance by the letters to Atticus. On the other hand, the 
self-expression of Cicero's personality in his correspondence, — 
the revelation of individual taste, the general criticism, above N 
all, the subtle movement of a flexible and capable style, — is 
essentially literary expression. Nor do the letters attain 
literary value by any sacrifice of genuine epistolary qualities. 
Some of the letters may have been designed for publication, 
but certainly the bulk of them were not. The bulk of them 
show the minimum of conscious art : with an egoism full' 
enough for self-revelation, they abound in sympathy ; steeped 
in the self-consciousness of a man constitutionally self- 
conscious and living a life which fostered that quality to the 
utmost, they have none of the self-consciousness which leads 
to artificiality, and so makes epistolary merit impossible. 

Cicero is a typical figure of the last pre-Christian century. 
Rome in the earliest Christian age, Rome becoming more and 
more intellectually imitative and less and less morally strong, 
Rome still capable of the best as well as tasting of the worst 
that Paganism could give her, produced in the younger Pliny * 
an immortal letter- writer of not less significance than Cicero. 
The two men were strangely alike in spite of their essential 
dissimilarity. Both were advocates and provincial governors ; 
both were men of wide culture and literary taste ; both were 
communicative, affectionate and human. Yet their respective 
letters are an index of the vital difference between them. . 
The man revealed in Cicero's letters is a man of boundless 
energy, involved in perpetually recurrent strife ; a man whose 
life was at every point complicated by the lives of others, and 
was therefore brilliant and high-pitched throughout. On the 
other hand, he who confesses himself in Pliny's letters is a 
man of simplicity and repose ; one led by temper* and circum- 
stances into a life as tranquil as could be led by any public 
man ; a life, therefore, of subdued and quiet colouring. Such ' 
a personality as Pliny's lends itself much more fully to epis- 
tolary expression than such an one as Cicero's. It is owing 
to a quite exceptional combination of gifts in the writer that 
Cicero's letters stand so high in the ranks of pure epistolary 
merit, and are at the same time of such excellent literary 
quality. Cicero was so fully occupied and had a disposition 
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so subtle, that it would have been no wonder if his letters 
had been mere literary curiosities or interesting mementoes. 
But Pliny, a quiet, communicative, affectionate man in a 
tranquil and unheroic time, with nothing to conceal and no 
pretext for playing a part, was precisely the sort of man to 
write letters of enduring interest for their own sake. An 
Italian rather than a Roman, doing his duty in a mildly 
patriotic manner in the mother-city, but finding his best 
happiness amid the Tuscan hills or in the northern lake-land 
where he was born, he seems to have realized himself without 
let or hindrance. He shows himself clearly in his frank 
' and graceful letters ; criticising without malice ; describing 
with an almost feminine appreciation of detail ; cultivating 
literary friendships ; eager for the full blessings of domestic 
life; planning, like an unselfish country-gentleman, for the 
good of his dependents and humble neighbours ; revelling, like 
Sir Walter Scott, in the delights of ho use- building and 
landscape-gardening ; and untroubled by stirrings of deeper 
thought in presence of the overwhelming of populations or 
the clashing of faiths. He remains one of the few wholly 
pleasant companions among famous men. 

The change from the conditions of Antiquity to those of the 
Middle Age could not fail to have a marked effect on the 
fortunes of letter-writing. Successful letter-writing seems to 
presuppose certain things, chief among which are frank friend- 
ship persisting through separation ; variety of interests ; in- 
terest in the lighter aspects of things; literary use of the 
vernacular ; humour; and lack of reserve. In all these things 
the Middle Age was deficient. It is as apparent as it is true 
that European life and thought in their passage into the medi- 
aeval stage underwent what may be called a shrinkage ; 
gaining, perhaps, in intension what they lost in extension. 
This change, which was due, partly to the lapse into com- 
parative barbarism which accompanied and followed the 
Wandering of the Nations, and still more to the dominance 
of Christian thought, was destructive to the qualities which 
have just been enumerated as essential to epistolary success. 

, Human interests became fewer in number ; and over such as 
remained came the cloud of a great seriousness. Life 
presented itself to the most enlightened men as a painful 
struggle into a new civilization under the appalling con- 

' sciousness of a life to come, the conditions of which were 
certainly known and could be clearly stated. For men so 
seriously and often so painfully preoccupied, the lighter as- 
pects of things became not so much frivolous as non-existent; 
and the play of fancy, the sun-gleams of humour, the shrewd 
criticism of the average, the tolerant sympathy, the fearless 
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questioning, which give to epistolary intercourse, whether in 
ancient or modern times, its greatest charm, were impossible. 
The sense of danger and responsibility. under which life was 
habitually lived, led to a reserve which reacted on all i 
expression. When silence was broken, it was for some high 
objective purpose, to '•compile a chronicle, to build up a 
philosophy, to sing "a mystic unfathomable song." Along 
with this seriousness and reserve went an isolation^and an 
inequality of conditions which were unfavourable to letter- 
writing. The city-life of Greece, and the combined urban 
and provincial life of ancient Italy, at once elevated and 
levelled by wide education, were as unknown in the Middle 
Age a s our more modern developments ; and the result was 
that friendship, out. of which alone satisfactory letters can 
spring, was less common than in classical times. When we 
add to all these disabilities the fact that the different vernacu- 
lars were, only towards the end of the period, being fashioned 
into literary use, and that mediaeval Latin was the medium 
of polite conversation and' literature, we can hardly be 
surprised that letter-writing suffered a long eclipse.* 
f What was needed to restore it was a dissolution of some of; 
the straitening bands fixed by mediaevalism on life, a thawing, 
gush of warm humanity, such as came on Europe with the 
Renaissance. For Englishmen it will always be a memorable 
thing that an early sign of the coming change was vouchsafed 
to them in the heart of their dark age, the tempestuous and 
chaotic fifteenth century. After the enthronement and con- 
secration of the vernacular in the utterance of Chaucer, and 
Wiclif, after the heaving of the feudal crust in.the latter;part- 
of the fourteenth century, it was time for English life ■: to -put 
forth novel energies, and find new and gentler expression. 
From this point of 'view, the long series of the Paston Letters, 
extending from the end of the first quarter -of the fifteenth 
century to the edge of'the Reformation, has a significance 
which it is easy both to overlook and misconceive.:. The. bulk 
•of the Paston correspondence has an ■ importance which is 
historical and archaeological ; its primary interest is. curious 
and evidential. But the collection has a deeper value,, which 
deserves the most careful notice. As we read letter after 
letter and let ourselves be carried back. into the lawless, 
harassed and harassing age, we gradually become conscious 
of the presence of a new element, a clear and pure strain, 
which arrests our attention and ■ thought. The strange 
* This is not written in ignorance of the large amount of epistolary 
matter in the works of early Christian writers ; but most of it is patristic 
rather than mediaeval, and all of it is too disquisitory and objective to be- 
long to the literature of letter- writing., The letters of Bishop Grosseleta 
are to some extent an exception to what has been urged in the text ; but il 
is an exception which proves the rule. 
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mingling of squalid horrors and stern heroisms which marked 
the wars of the time, wears a softer aspect where light falls on 
it from the figure of Joan of Arc ; and, similarly, the grimness 
of this long record is touched into fugitive beauty by the 
magic of womanhood. In the letters of the Paston ladies we 
find the resurrection of that for want of which humanity had 
been made dreary for so long, — the spontaneous expression of 
• simple human feeling. It is as yet only the germ that is re- 
stored ; the significant letters are confined to the closest* 
relationships, those of husband and wife, mother and child ; 
and their range of subject is the smallest possible,— domestic 
worries, directions about purchases, record of small ailments, 
anxiety about health and welfare. Nevertheless the root of 
the matter is in them ; and the future growth is sure. 
Perhaps nothing in the letters makes any very comprehensive 
or profound revelation of the characters of Agnes and 
Margaret Paston, and their individualities cannot lay claim to 
well-defined places in the roll of historic personalities ; but, 
for all that, their letters have a more than curious interest, 
are more than stray voices in a great silence. They are, at 
least to a small extent, literary letters, because with all their 
simplicity, they are at once a revelation and a reassurance ; 
a revelation of eternal womanliness shaking off the sleep of 
ages, a reassurance that English society, for all its coarseness 
and cruelty, had yet a human soul. 

The gathering force of the Renaissance, multiplying human 
types and human interests, putting an end to the theological 
monopoly, breaking up and scattering rigid social groups, and 
restoring, in fuller measure, the untrammelled expression of 
Antiquity, prepared the way for the abundance of letter- 
writing. To find our next illustrations, however, we have to 
pass over the sixteenth century, so rich in varied literary 
forms, not because it was without distinguished letter- writers, 
such as Sir Philip Sidney and Bacon, but because selection' 
is essential, and none of these has a separate enough, 
epistolary gift to detain us in a rapid and cursory survey. 
We will take our next instance from the seventeenth 
century, that strenuous period, in many respects so like our 
own. The letter- writer who first meets us is one who need 
not detain us long. A certain James Howell, who was clerk 
to the Privy Council under Charles I., left behind him a 
collection 01 letters, which under the name of Epistolae Ho- 
Elianae, have a recognized place as a kind of secondary 
English . classic. Howell had many qualifications of an 
eminent letter- writer. He had opportunities for and appre- 
ciation of foreign travel at the age when travel is 'most ** 
instructive. He had formed a number of intimate friend- 
ships in his youth. His career brought him in contact with 
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the most eminent men of his time, and made him an actor in 
many of its most memorable events. Well educated, at least 
up to the point which gives a man permanent command of a 
smattering of general knowledge, and demonstrative, at all 
events of superficial affection, he had a decided gift of 
expression. Add to this that he had a definite theory about 
letter-writing, and the definite purpose to excel in the art, 
and we know what to expect in his letters. Nor are our 
expectations disappointed. They are as entertaining as 
letters can be ; they transmit vivid impressions of places and 
persons ; , they abound in bright comment on public 
events, they glitter with anecdote and light sparkles of cul- 
ture ; they are full of the expression of a confirmed celibate's 
warm friendships and complacent patronage of deeper 
affections. Yet they fall short of the highest rank of literary 
letters, because the personality which they reveal (if such 
glancing olT the surface can be called revelation) is, with all 
its accomplishments, so ordinary. At best, they must, as part 
of the literary expression of the century, find a place with that 
lighter lyrical work which is so unfailingly charming, but 
which seldom conies from the deepest sources of feeling. 

We find an important English letter-writer of the century 
where we should perhaps least expect to find him. He was 
no emancipated humanist, no resuscitated Pagan, steeped in 
classic culture, and seeing all things, human and divine, 
through the medium of a cheerful scepticism, but, on the con- 
trary, the willing bondservant of the most rigid Puritan 
thought, a man for whom, despite his college- training, there 
was but one book, the Bible ; a man of stern unfaltering con- 
viction and iron will. An inadequate criticism, which finds 
nothing in Cromwell's speeches but the blundering expression 
of arrogant self-will, occasionally made nauseous by cant, will 
find in his letters little besides scraps of historical evidence, 
and dull Puritan biography. But little study is needed to 
correct the estimate in both cases. It may be said to be evi- 
dent that the expression of thought and feeling both in the 
speeches and in the letters is, in spite of all drawbacks, 
literary expression. This is not a place where the speeches 
can be discussed ; and it is therefore unnecessary to qualify 
what has just Tieen said about them by referring to the enor- 
mous hindrances with which their merit has to contend. 
These hindrances, due to Cromwell's lack of the self-restraint 
essential to oratorical success, are absent from the letters ; 
and in them, therefore, the true literary Cromwell, if such a 
personage there be, is to be found. 

On the lowest grounds, Cromwell's letters may be classed 
as literature, inasmuch as they are documentary evidence of 
momentous historical events, deriving their chief value, in 
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this 'respect, from their graphic' force. A large number of 
them are, of course, mere despatches ; but as such, the letters 
* describing Marston Moor, » Dunbar, and the terrible Irish 
sieges, deserve a high place. The letters are made graphic 
not so much by any pictorial skill as by sincerity, the moral 
-wholeness which tends to simplify issues and define results. 

• Raising our standard stillr higher, we shall find in Cromwell's 
domestic and friendly letters — too few, alas !. in proportion to 
the rest — the essential epistolary merits, self- revelation and 
sympathy. As to the sympathy, the tender parental feeling, 
the solicitude in the near relationships, there can be no ques- 

; tion. As to the self-revelation there may be room for differ- 

• ence of opinion. It may be alleged that the self revealed in 
' Cromwell's most familiar letters is a typical rather than an 

individual self; that the " dialect"* which Garlyle found in 
; them is not only " obsolete" but conventional. In the judg- 

• ment of. the present writer, that allegation is- not more than 
-* plausible. I cannot but feel that the religious aspiration and 
•' experience with which * these letters are alive*, were as truly 

part of the man Cromwell as the kindred strains were of S. 
Paul. And, that being so, I cannot help finding in them, 
luminous through the verbiage of a school, the inevitable 

: beauty of intense and transcendent feeling. 

*h The supreme letter-writer of the seventeenth- century, in 

. some respects, perhaps, the supreme letter- writer of all time, 
was not an. Englishman but a Frenchwoman. The immense 

'fame of Madame de Sevigne shows the trustworthiness of the 
general instinct as to epistolary worth ; and the analysis of 
her letters throws a flood of light on the conditions of that 
worth. It is evident, in the first place, that, if any letters are 
literary, these are ; unless, indeed/it be possible to hold that % 
writing which,' apart from any personal .or incidental source 

. of interest, can -give pure delight to the readers of two cen- 
turies and of all lands, need not be literary. . On the other 
hand, it is equally evident, that the letters have the true epis- 
tolary quality, that they are letters indeed. Where, except 

• in -letters, could there be such ' iteration without monotony ; 
so much sentiment just stopping short of sentimentality ; such 
reflexion of the myriad facets of . contemporary life ; such de- 

• sultoriness without disorder ; such unrestrained cheerfulness ? 
Th&t- the letters ' betray the nationality and sex of the writer 

• does not detract from their literary value, but enhances it. 
Thej* could have been written only by a Frenchwoman ; but, 
had it been otherwise,: they would have missed the highest 
end attainable by letters— the revelation of personality. And 
here, apropos of Madame de Sevign6, it is desirable to notice 
parenthetically that the specific gift of letter- writing belongs 
pre-eminently to women.' /This % will be generally admitted 
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with regard to private'correspondenc 
tion goes to show that it holds good s 
which belong to literature. There i 
this feminine pre-eminence. . It is evident, to begin with, that 
the average woman, sufficiently educated to be a letter-writer 
at all, is likely to have more leisure than the average man, 
and therefore to have the primary requisite of epistolary suc- 
cess. Again, the character of female education, which, at all 
events until recently, abstained from setting before women 
any very definite intellectual end, tended to save them from 
that intellectual self- consciousness which often deforms with 
misapplied art the letters of highly educated men. Yet more, 
the love of detail constitutionally present in woman, and, 
with it, her appreciation of appearances and effects, enable 
her to reproduce, as few men can do, aspects of life which de- 
serve to survive. Woman's richness in sentiment, also, in 
feeling which can find articulation without the fatigue and 
gravity of thought, tends to give to her letters the exact depth 
of interest which letters as such are capable of bearing. Once 
more, while, as we have seen, women have been hitherto 
guarded against self-consciousness in style, it has been all the 
easier for them to acquire the gift of appropriate and inelabor- 
ate expression, and, for that very reason, to excel in episto- 
lary style. ^ 

These considerations may help towards the due apprecia- 
tion of Madame de Sevigno's letters. The moving pulse of 
them, as everybody knows, is her affection for her married 
daughter. The expression of this affection, reiterated through 
letter alter letter, carries sentiment as far as it can be taken 
without becoming ridiculous ; and, even as it is, it is only 
saved from being slightly ridiculous by being French, But if 
the sentiment is French, so also is the varied grace of its ex- 
pression, which prevents it from wearying the reader. French, 
too, but also feminine and human, is the abounding vivacity, 
which at times, as in the well-known letter about De Lauzun's 
marriage, makes a climax of the most brilliant dramatic ex- 
citement, and which, habitually, overspreads all the people 
and things touched on in the letters, until, in their remote 
past, they glow as if in yesterday's sunshine. How exquisite, 
again, and how seldom found elsewhere than in letters, are the 
occasional keenness of insight, and felicity of phrase, when 
emotion momentarily passes into thought, and love borrows 
the high language of poetry ! All these qualities may well 
keep Madame dc SdvigmS's letters a literary classic, a classic 
not the less valuable that it reveals some poverty as well as 
so much wealth. For the French limitations, as well as the 
French fascination, are here. The outlook on life, we feel, 
ought to be from a higher standpoint ; there are times when 
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we would willingly barter some of the delightful demonstra- 
tiveness for a little more gravity. 

la the letters of an Englishwoman belonging to the genera- 
tion immediately below Madame de Sevigne's, we find with :.■ 
the feminine fulness and felicity, both English gravity and I 
English reserve. The astonishing merit and lasting interest \ 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's letters ought not to make il 
us blind to their true rank. They deserve all the praise they ;- 
have received for their vigour and picturesqueness ; but it *s 
must not be forgotten that much of the interest which most U 
of them excite is due, not to their form, but to their subject- j{ 
matter, and is therefore independent of their epistolary merit. ' fr 
To a large extent they are a well-written handbook to the 
East at the beginning of the eighteenth century; and the E 
Oriental mystery and glitter, so unfamiliar to Englishmen t 
then, and of such undying power over all men in all ages, | 
explain half their charm. The other half, or at least, the • 1 
greatest part of it, is to be explained by merit which is literary '( 
indeed, but not epistolary in the highest sense. The 
revelation of personality which the letters furnish is scanty 
and rather unpleasing ; we have to learn from other sources 
that they were written by a young and lovable woman ; and, 
when we know it, we can hut feel that the genius of England's 
Augustan age, with its patched face and slumbering conscience, - 
was not the best teacher for her. 

Even greater than the fame of Lady Mary Montagu's 
letters is that of Horace Walpole's. We can read them at 
least without the checking and jarring consciousness that they 
are unwomanly ; but not without a haunting feeling that they 
are unmanly. . It would be superfluous to praise here such 
abundant and delightful gossip, such multifarious comment, 
such sparkling wit ; or to point out what invaluable help we 
get from such letters in our efforts to call up the outward 
aspect of a bygone time. From our present point of view, 
Horace Walpole's epistolary shortcomings need to be more 
insisted on. It would be unjust to condemn a letter-writer as 
unmanly merely on account of a leisure unusual in the 
experience of men ; Horace Walpole's unmanliness lies in the 
abundance of gossip in his letters. Gossip, even when it is 
about " the miserable great," and even when it supplies the 
most precious evidence, is not that which the best kind of 
man ought to spend his life in retailing. With one who does 
so spend his life we may pass many pleasant hours; 'but we 
are not likely to suspect the existence in him. of hidden 
depths which his intimate letters might help us to explore. 

Our sense of the shallows in Horace Walpole's nature, 
obliges us to place his letters in a grade below the highest ; 
and it also prepares us for the impression of self- consciousness, 
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and a certain straining after effect, which still further 
depress them. Now and again, the writer makes us feel 
that he knows he is a good letter- writer, and, as such, has a 
reputation to maintain ; and, as long as that feeling masters 
us, we are uneasy and disappointed, and to that extent the 
letters miss their mark. 

Coming chronologically before Walpole's letters, Swift's 
Journal to Stella, epistolary in essence if eccentric in form, 
excels them as a brilliant picture of manners and events ; but, 
considered as a revelation of personality, serves only to make 
visible the darkness which envelops the lurid presence of the 
writer. It is in the bye- ways and recesses of the eighteenth 
century, rather than in its highways and centra] places, that 
its best letters are to be found. Nor shall we wonder at that, 
if we realize how unfavourable was the prevailing atmosphere 
of the century to the finest flowers of epistolary expression. 
The manly robustness, which characterizes the century was 
an intellectual rather that a moral quality ; and, if it led to 
a notable and praiseworthy simplicity of literary style, it 
co-existed with a shallowness of feeling and an artificiality 
of taste in the midst of which the best letter- writing could * 
not flourish. For that we must look among the exceptions 
and reactions and foreshado wings, of which hasty generalizing 
is so apt not to take account. Thomas Gray, the English 
classic, was Horace Walpole's friend and correspondent, and 
his letters deserve attention from several points of view. The 
two friends were very different men; and the difference 
between them is accurately reflected in their letters. Both 
were men of leisure and artistic sympathies ; both had a re- 
fined appreciation of life. But while Walpole was eminently 
a man of the world,- Gray's Sympathies drew him away, from 
the normal surroundings of an eighteenth century Englishman, 
to the "silver sister- world " of the classics. There is an 
unique interest about the person and work of Gray, because, 
while such fastidious classicism and restrained expression as 
his are rare in English literature, they were particularly rare 
in his own time. They have given him something of an 
enigmatic character : what manner of man, we ask, was this 
slow and scanty writer, this cloistered literary monk, who 
built a few Pindaric rhymes and indulged in some pensive 
but rather frigid moralizing, and has yet made for himself a 
great name ? It is for an answer to this question about which 
his poetry itself is silent, that we turn to Gray's letters. 
Matthew Arnold has reminded us that Gray " never spoke 
out " ; and we ransack his letters to see whether or no the 
dictum can be verified. It can hardly be said that they 
supplement our knowledge of the poet, for knowledge of him 
from his poetry we receive none, except the .assurance that 
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he was a man of rare refinement and taste. Nor do his 
letters startle us with any shock of paradoxical surprise, 
revealing the depths of a fiery heart which never found its 
natural vent in song. But, as we read them, there gradually 
steal on us the " form and moving " of one, the genesis of whose 
peculiar poetry we learn to understand. We see him, after a 
youth averse to sport, and, for the time in which it was 
passed, singularly attracted towards Nature, developing into 
a thoughtful melancholic man, and sliding into a life of half 
studious half invalid remoteness. X We see him taking pleasure 
in the cultivation of gentle rather than enthusiastic and 
passionate friendships, and looking on at the doings of his 
more active fellow-men without cynicism or antipathy, but 
with the mildly humorous glance of a partially interested 
spectator. Gifted, as his early and best known letters from 
the Continent show, with a great power of luminous natural 
description, he had what in a letter-writer is the higher gift 
of habitual grace and daintiness of expression, whatever 
might be his theme. He was, manifestly and constitutionally, 
a purist in words and a careful critic of style. When we put 
together these qualities as revealed in Gray's letters, and 
remember that he lived at a time when the readers of poetry 
neither expected nor asked for more than intelligence and 
style, we have less difficulty in understanding how his work 
is so small in amount, so fastidiously restrained in expression. 
We can understand, also, how the pensiveness which was his 
deepest vein of sentiment took such firm hold of the world. 

One or two parallel instances may be given of the function 
of letters in supplementing the estimate of literary men. Our 
conception of Dr. Johnson would be quite incomplete if we 
formed it from his books and conversation alone. It is only 
from his letters that we learn the delicacy of tact that went 
along with the elephantine movement ; the consideration for 
others which contrasted with the dogmatic and domineering 
assertiveness; the clearness of head and terseness of expression 
which combined with the sonorous eloquence to make up that 
large endowment. 

Keats furnishes an instance even more striking. Neither 
the full message nor the complete genius of Keats can be 
realized from his poetry without the aid of his letters. How, 
for example, our impression of his predominant sensuousness 
is confirmed by the often-quoted sentence : " Oh for a life of 
sensations rather than of thoughts "1 If there were space 
here for further quotation, it would be easy to show from his 
letters, how the idealistic trance in which the Ode to a 
Nightingale had its birth was the habitual mood of the poet's 
imagination, by virtue of which he was conscious of sharing 
in the existence of all he saw, and living, not in one world, 
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but in a thousand worlds. Again, could we be sure, without 
reading his letters, that Keats was a man of mental vigour 
and critical insight as well as of sensuousness and ideality ? 
Yet vigour and insight, as well as a wholesome interest in 
many sides of life, are shown on every page of his letters. 

In some cases letters, from this point of view, have a 
negative and disappointing result, showing limitation, rather 
than variety of power. Thus, the letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
always genial, always saying the right thing in a pleasant way, 
somehow fail to give any distinctive revelation of character. 
There is about them a certain lack of inspiration, a certain 
wooden ness, which it is not quite easy to explain. It can 
only be said in this instance, as in other similar ones, that 
to all men, even those most richly endowed, and most self- 
giving, all methods of expression are not equally congenial. 

The English letter-writer who has, perhaps, the widest 
fame, is one who unquestionably deserves it. Yet the fame 
of Cowper's letters is the fame of Cowper himself. The charm 
of each letter is a perfume as delicate, but also as slight and 
evanescent, as that of a violet : as we enjoy it, it seems to 
pass away, and we wonder whether it was ever really there. 
Such questioning is beside the mark ; the letters are not to 
be read in elegant extracts, or set up singly for educational 
models. They are, taken together, a literary inheritance of 
high price, because they are the principal means of unfolding 
to us one of the tenderest and most tragic idylls of real life. 
We have been warned against the misleading effect of the 
"personal estimate" in criticism ; but in appreciating Cowper 
the personal estimate is inevitable. It is the man Cowper 
who interests and moves us if we are interested and moved at 
all ; the man himself rather than his poetry. And it is in his 
letters above all, that the man himself is shown. Cowper's 
surroundings, — his mere shell, — were as unsatisfactory, as 
lacking in charm, as much of his verse ; we could not love 
that abnormal existence, with its morbid introspection, that 
life so passive and so sickly, if we only knew the outline of its 
facts. We do love it, because we know more. We love it 
because it is haunted by Cowper's pathetic personality, a 
personality which the abundance of his correspondence will 
not allow us to overlook or misunderstand. Cowper's 
physical feebleness and mental instability, and the consequent 
eccentricity of his life, gave him command of a vast leisure ; 
and much of that leisure he spent in giving himself forth in 
letters to his intimate friends. Never were letters more 
egoistic, more sincere, or more plainly a genuine representa- 
tion of their writer. They have, indeed, certain merits which 
may be distinguished and named ; they possess humour, wit, 
felicity, sympathy, piety. We may say of them with truth 
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that they fill up and confirm our idea of Cowper as one of the 
restorers of feeling and naturalness to English poetry. But, 
those things do not explain their immortality. They will 
continue to be read as long as there are those in the world 
who can find pleasure in breathing for awhile the atmosphere 
of a life without events ; in watching the resignation of a 
bruised and thwarted nature to inactivity for ever over- 
shadowed by an unnameable dread, and in noting the dainty 
and pathetic devices by which existence was made endurable 
and even pleasant and beneficent. They will be read by 
those whose fancy it is now and then to absent themselves 
from the crowded walks of ordinary life, as Cowper himself 
was forced to do, and to go out and in with him, sharing his 
"platonic" intimacies, unwearied by the domestic adventures 
at Olney, seeing the hares fed, and finding in the greenhouse 
a congenial shelter from the sunshine and the rain. 

While Cowper yet lived another letter- writer arose who won 
fresh triumphs for epistolary expression. Charles Lamb is 
one of the greatest names in the roll of letter-writers, because 
in his hands pre-eminently the letter realized its many possi- 
bilities. That it should have been so is not surprising when 
one reflects that Lamb was one of the few first-rate essayists 
that the world has known. Great essayists are few because 
the world cannot feel much attracted by brief and compara- 
tively formless compositions, unless, (as happened in the case 
of Montaigne and Lamb,) they possess a depth of subjective 
interest which is rare indeed among authors. In Lamb the 
subjective attraction, — the attraction of the peculiar genius 
expressed in the inimitable style, — is so strong that we can 
read him with lasting pleasure when his subject-matter is 
trifling, as well as when it is important. In this respect we 
make the same demand on the essayist and the letter-writer. 
Both may write of something or of next to nothing ; but, if 
we are to continue to read them with delight, they must not 
conceal themselves behind their themes. 

Lamb's epistolary distinction is that his letters combine 
subjective and objective interest in a very remarkable way. 
The subjectivity of the letters is wonderfully rich. To begin 
with, the essence of Lamb's life-story is in them ; the patient 
continuance in well-doing ; the ever-present temptation ; the 
horror of the awful tragedy ; the god-like pity and love ; the 
long self-sacrifice. Again, Lamb's own style is in every one 
of them ; and his admirers know how much that means. The 
style is less deliberate in the letters than in the essays ; but 
perhaps it is all the more fascinating on that account. There 
is the wonderful originality ; the sense impressed on the reader 
that the world was never before looked on from quite the same 
point of view, nor language bent to any thing like the same 
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interpretation of it. There is the old-world quaintness ; the 
keenness of vision for obscure aspects and unexpected corres- 
pondences ; the deliberate choice of archaisms in expression. 
Above all there are the wit. and humour; the wit, — as we 
might have expected more abundant than in the essays, 
— scattered in gratuitous showers of puns, or condensed in 
happy epigrams ; the humour playing like sunshine over all 
men and things ; steeping the strange figure of the writer so 
that his egoism is an ever fresh delight ; and combining with 
his gentleness to make the agony in his life endurable. 

The objective value of Lamb's letters is great because they 
embody so much excellent criticism. We learn from them 
as clearly as from the essays that Lamb was one of our most 
eminent critics, and that in the work of criticism lay the 
gravest task of his literary life. The criticism is as ready and 
abundant as Gray's, but it is deeper and less verbal, more 
securely rooted in profounder sympathies. Had the letters 
consisted entirely of such criticism, we should still have 
prized them. Containing so much besides, they are unique. 

If we reckon Charles Lamb a figure of the present century, 
we must at least admit that he drew his chief inspiration from 
sources hidden deep in the preceding one. Many charac- 
teristics of the nineteenth century have been unfavourable to 
the appearance of famous letter- writers. Its extraordinary 
activity and rapidity, by all but annihilating leisure, have 
dealt a heavy blow at epistolary correspondence ; while more 
frequent opportunities lor the meeting of friends have made 
such correspondence often seem unnecessary. The levelling 
influence of recent education has tended to produce a com- 
munity of interests and a consequent uniformity of style 
bearing hardly on letter- writing, which demands, before all 
things, individuality. And not only has education tended to 
produce a sameness of type, it has also fostered a new reserve, 
equally hostile to epistolary expression. Increased familiarity 
with great models and juster criticism of them, are more apt 
to check imitation than to provoke it ; and a high standard 
often has a purely negative effect. Where a critic lurks in 
every corner, ready with his smiting word, who can dare to 
speak out ? 

Subject to such hindrances, letter-writing, where it still 
survives, tends to become more objective and more serious. 
Yet the correspondence of our own time must remain famous 
by virtue of at least one star of the first magnitude among 
the lesser lights. If the feeble voices of the Paston ladies 
heralded a new dawn in English life, if Madame de S6vigne 
gained for her sex an indisputable pre-eminence in her own 
faculty of expression, it was left for Jane Welsh Carlyle to 
thrill a somewhat jaded epoch with an intensity of suppressed 
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emotion, an originality of sarcastic comment, and a wealth of 
wit, which have hardly yet received the appreciation which 
is their due. We may for a score of good reasons regret the 
publication of Mrs. Carlyle's letters, but we cannot ignore it. 
The personal and painful interest of them may for a time 
obscure their literary merit; but it will not always do so. 
When biographical rashness has been forgotten, and wounded 
feelings have been healed, readers will return to those letters 
again and again, to wonder at that flashing individuality, and 
to watch, with no irreverent curiosity, the working of the 
strong soul that dwelt in the frail woman's form. Letters, it 
has here been maintained, are most literary when, with the 
least reserve, they express the most eminent individuality; 
and we may surely say that the canon is fulfilled by the 
letters in question. The strange harrowing tragi-comedy of 
Craigenputtock and Cheyne Row has been made known to 
us in all its stages; but while Carlyle's picturesque touches 
have given us its scenery, the inner movement of the drama 
is revealed by his wife. She, the heroine, makes her own 
confession, and the secret springs are laid bare. 

Compared with this supreme virtue of Mrs. Carlyle's 
letters, their other merits take slightly lower rank. Yet it 
hardly seems as if we could rate them too highly. If in their 
lack of gentleness and use of a phraseology at times too 
harsh for a woman's pen, they may seem more appropriate to 
the sterner sex, they are feminine enough in their fulness of 
detail ; in the perfect ease of their diction ; and in their wild 
craving for love. It would be superfluous to dwell on their 
scathing criticism of men and manners, — those appalling 
denunciations, Carlylese, but with a difference ; the humorous 
self-contempt ; the tragic self-pity ; the wild daring ; the 
vivacity down to the moment of the sudden call. The whole 
is a " flame-picture " which will never lose its power. 

Mrs. Carlyle's genius was nurtured in a remote district, and 
strengthened under an all but unique discipline. If the 
levelling of society and the equalizing of culture are to go 
on unchecked, shall we have any more singular individualities, 
any more great letter-writers ? Nay, shall we have any more 
great literature at all ? Will not humanity cease to be effi- 
cient except in battalions ? Let us reassure ourselves with 
the thought that ntf age is the best judge of its own deepest 
drift, or the, truest prophet of its own consequences. The 
power of reaction is deathless; and the world never grows old. 
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